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socially. The implications of this conceptuals 70%. on for education 
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EDUCATION POSITION OR POLICY 


INTERPERSONAL COMPETENCE AND LONELINESS 


The idea that persons can be competent interpersonally 
implies that they can also be incompetent. In assessing the 
value of studying interpersonal competence, we might do well 
to also consider’ the nature of interpersonal incompetence. 
What better way is there of knowing the value of attaining 
competence than to know what it means to be without it? 

Intuitively, a person who is interpersonally incompetent 
would have difficulty initiating and maintaining intimate 
relationships. One would therefore expect that such persons 
would experience loneliness as a result. The purpoge: of this 
essay is to examine the essential skill components involved 
in interpersonal competende, and the relationship between a 
deficit of such skills and loneliness. To achieve this pur- 
pose, I will investigate the following: (1) ‘the nature of 
TREERParSOne competence, (2) the nature of loneliness, 

(3) the causes of competence and incompetence, (4) the 
relationship between the development of competence and lone- 
liness, and fina}ly (5) the implications of this conceptuali- 


zation for sind aes and fesearch. 


y 


Interpersonal Competence 


Interpersonal competence is difficult to define. | lt 


could be equated with social competence, and often is. And 
: e 
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there is a large area of overlap: between them. .For the 
purposes of this paper I will consider several current defi- 
nitions to discover the important skill components that are 
necessary for dyadic communicative competence. 

Current conceptualizations of interpersonal communi- 


cative competence tmply or explicitly state two necessary 


“skills or abilities: the ability to adapt (synonymous with 


behavioral flexibility and adjustment skill) and other- 


orientation (synonymous with, or operationalized. as empathy, 
role-taking ability, interpersonal perception, and inter-— 
personal understanding). Bochner and Kelly. indicate that 
"interpersonal competence can be judged by: (J) ability to 
formulate and achieve objectives; (2) ability to or iaperate. 
effectively with others; ... and (3) ability to adapt appro- 
priately to situational or environmental variations. ¢ For 
Weimann, communicative competence is defined as "the ability 
of an interactant to choose among available communicative 
_ behaviors in order eat he may successfully accomplish his oh 
interpersonal. goals during an encounter while maintaining the 
“face and line of his fellow interactants within the constraints 


ie: 


of the situation. Similarly, Knapp defines communicative 


competence by stressing the importance of employing "symbols 


appropriately adapted to the self-other-topic-situation inter- 


: ; ; N4 
face in order to achieve a desired response or responses. 


- 


Knapp's definition appears to be influenced by what Larson 


QQ, 


describes as "an emerging consensus" that has led to "the 


definition of communicative competence as: ' the ability to 
demonstrate a knowledge of the socially appropriate communi - 
cative behavior in a given situation. '"S Other definitions 
stress the ability to achieve interpersonal objectives. 6 

Stak Gale even - such goal- wintenben definitions offer the skills 


of adaptiveness 7 and empathy® as the primary means to inter- 


personal success. According to the theoretical literature r Oy 
: ‘ “ay Cg sf 
then, interpersona] communicative competence is largely an eo I ff 
PSE is 
ability to empathize, take roles, and adapt. 2 fl 


The literature on interpersonal competence. does not treat 
empathy in either a detailed or consistent manner. For fusther 
elaboration, it was necessary to examine the literature speci - 
fically concerning empathy. In doing so, some remar ‘Mie paral- 
lels between empathy and interpersonal competence ap eared. | 
Cottrell and Dymond provide a description of empathic persons. 

In their exploratory study, those in f 

the high empathy score group appeared) to be 

emotionally expressive, outgoing, optimistic, 

warm people, who had a strong interest in others. 

They are flexible people ... Those low on the 

empathy score are rather rigid, introverted ’ 

people .. .whoare... ya to dese) 

with concrete THKertH and Arias ies relations 
10 / 


very successfully. / 


/ 
/ 


The parallel becomes clear whén this finding is compared to 


D'Augelli's conclusions based on a study of interpersonal 
skiJ1s. D'Augelli found that individuals 
who were rated by trained observers as high in 


ae interpersonal skilis . . . were seen as signifi- 


— 


a cantly-more empathetically understanding, as more 


auger 


honest and open with their feelings, as warmer and 
11 


kl . 
ig more accepting and... less set in their ways. 
Clearly, there is considerable congruence in skill factors 
associated with both empathy and interpersonal competence. 
| Bochner and Yerby also found a strong correlation between 
degrees of empathic understanding and interpersonal perform- 
ance scores. In their study, among the “Tender behaviors 
measured, only empathy made a difference in the learner 
outcomes." !¢ , : 
The conclusion reached by Bochner and Yerby warrants 
special notice. In studying amounts of snipes self- 
disclosure, instruction-related behavior, and management 


behavior, they concluded that "it is safe to assume that 


persons with highly developed empathic ability will be more 


likely to obtain these other skills easily or already possess 
them anyway," (p.102). It is apparent that empathic indivi- 
duals are also likely to acquire inverpersonal competence. 
Realizing that I have not yet defined empathy, it is now in- 
cumbent upon me to do so. However, empathy will be best 
defined in contrast to role-taking because important dis-: 


tinctions’ need to be drawn between these two constructs. 


is 


Empathy and role-taking are not easy to distinguish con- 


ceptually. Empathy has been defined synonymously with role- 

taking ability!? By images ely taking the role of parti- 

cular others, it is assumed’ that one can understand, perceive, 

and even feel that person's emotions and cognitions. ‘George * 
Herbert Mead, however, conceived of role-taking as a "cogni- 

tive rather than an emotional phenomenon."'* with this dis- 

tinction, "empathy is not synonymous with role-taking 

In general, empathy refers to some kind of motor mimicry. Em- 

pathy does not, however, involve one's taking account of, 


‘analysis of, and ‘adaptation to the role attributes of another 


"5 “ty other words, role-taking-is a 


mental and imaginative construction of another's role for the 


as does role-taking. 


purposes of interactive facilitation, adaptation, and self- 
definition. Empathy, on the other hand, is an emotional 
reaction to, or affective experience of, another's emotional 
state. Either ability can, and often does, facilitate the 
other, but neither is sufficient for the other. ~ This dis- 
tinction is rarely found in the literature on interpersonal 
competence. 

Still left to consider is the skill component labeled 
"“adaptiveness". In examining the literature on role theory; 
it became obvious that the ability to ana and. adjust to the 
behavior of others is a fundamental outcome and benefit of 
16-— 


role-taking ability. By taking the role of another, or wa 


empathizing with another, one is often able to predict the 


op) 


responses of that other to messages and communicative cues. 
By better understanding and predicting the role behavior of 
other, one Gan adjust communicative interaction to enhance — 
cooperation, fluency, and interdependence. Thus, role-taking 
‘is "a cognitive activity which involves the inference of inter- 
actional cognitions held by others, a comparison of one's own — 
‘cognitions with those of others, nee the .formulation of any 
‘of a variety of adaptations of behavior toward the others." !7 
Theoretically then, adaptiveness is a result of role-taking 
ski@M 1s. And despite the distinction between role-taking and 
empathy made by Stotland, et al., their research discovered 
that individuals "who score high on the F-E (Fantasy-Empathy) 
scale have been shown to tend, more than others, to imagine 
themselves in the position of another person. !8 So role- ‘ 
taking and eanaenne abilities are mutually supportive, and are 
responsible for such interpersonal skills as adaptiveness. | 
Assuming the abilit to speak and normal intelligence, high 
role-taking and empathic skills can thus be considered as 
virtually synonymous with interpersonal communicative competence. 
The relationship between interpersonal competence and 
loneliness still has not ‘been developed. To do this; the lJone- 
ities construct needs to be examined with an eye toward its 


¢ 
relationship with role-taking and empathic abilities. 


Lon@liness 
Loneliness is a difficult construct to conceptualize since 


ft has for so long been dealt with under the guise of related, 


Kz 


yet distinct, aspects of human experience, >)” Recently, 


however, considerable progress has been made in developing 


a functional definition of loneliness. "There seems to be a 


° 


general agreement among different investigators that loneli- 
ness is ‘a function of an unfavorable discrepancy between the 
interpersonal relationships the individual perceives himself 
as having at the time, and the kinds of relationships he 
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would like to have." = In such definitions, "loneliness 


reflects the relationship between two factors, the desired 


‘and achieved level df social interaction."2! This con- 


ceptualization is, global in nature. That is, it attempts to 
tap a general an overall perception of a person's affective 
Or cognitive impression of loneliness. One implication of 
this view is inact Paginas. loneliness, the person's net- 
work of social relationships must be considered. Deficiencies 
in any given relationship may be compensated for through other 
relationships." *¢ This siobal definition implies.that each 
individual has a somewhat constant need for human intimacy. 
This iS an overgeneralization of the position but it serves as 
a point of contrast to a different position. 

Several other writers have attempted to define specific 
forms of loneliness. °3 
ing different types of loneliness that has received both con- 
ceptual and empirical support is that of Weiss (1973). He 
identified "Social" and "emotional" isolation as forms of 


Toneliness. Both are "marked by restless depression and 


amorphous, unfocused dissatisfaction. But anxiety and appre- 


One of the few attempts at distinguish- 


hension dominate the loneliness of emoviore isolation, 
( while boredom together with feekings of exclusion would 

seém to- dominate the loneliness of social isolation. "<4 
Although empirical support can be found for both’ the global 
and specific definitions of loneliness, Russell, Peplau and 
Cutrona maintain that "(d)ifferent types of loneliness may 
simply represent differing routes. to this same arnerientisl 
state. If so, then a general loneliness measure would 
validly assess an individual's loneliness, . ..." regard- 
less of its causes. 29 

Weiss and others have established that jonsttness-16 

almost always a condition of negative affect. 26 Loneliness 
can thus be distinguished from the normal conception of iso- 
lation. Research demonstrates that loneliness and isolation 
are distinct phenomena. 27 Apparently, many people can, and 
often do, choose to be alone. For these people in these 


situations, isolation is a desirable condition. 


Several other emotional and behavioral phenomena have 
been confused with loneliness. One of the more common asso- 
ciations has been between loneliness, anxiety, and depression. 
Recently however, loneliness investigators have found dis- 
tinctions between these constructs. For example, Weiss notes 
that in "loneliness there is a drive to rid oneself of one's 
distress by integrating a new relationship or regaining a 
+, "28 


lost one, in depression there is instead a surrender to i 


Kubistant concluded, after an analysis of the literature, that 


the spectrum of loneliness "Should be regarded as a sepa- 


rate phenomenon and not automatically be subsumed under 

such related phenomena as depression, aggression, boredom, 

anxiety, or shyness,me? And since the withdrawal of de- 

pression can theoretically lead to loneliness, and the 

pain of loneliness ‘can lead to depression, distinctions . 

have been found between depressed and nondepressed lonely 

. people. Bragg. discovered that "the nondepressed lonely 

were dissatisfied with both the social and nonsocial aspects. 

of their lives."29 This finding is compatible “with detss: 

notion that depression GBUSES one's perceptions to be nega- 

‘tive and pessimistic generically. It also comports with the 

social orientation of current definitions of loneliness. 
Anather get: of complex relationships exists among lone- 

liness, alienation, anomie, and anomia. Alienation is more 

related to one's actess to social structures, such as the 


31° Anomie and anomia 


political system, than is loneliness. 
are closely related to each other, but not so much to loneli- 
ness. Parks operationalizes anomia according to Srole's 
explication, which includes five dimensions: (1) estrangement, 
. (2) unpredictability, (3) isolation, (4) powerlessness, and 
(5) meaninglessness. Of the five, only isolation is likely to 
overlap significantly with loneliness. It is described as “a 
belief that one's social relationships are ‘in the process of 
disintegration and that one no longer receives support from 


32 


others. Anomie, which Parks finds is directly correlated 


10 


with anomia, is described ambiguously "in terms of social 
structural characteristics which create or perpetrate iso- 


lation, the breakdown of social relations and normative 


systems," and as "a conflict between the various value 
systems encountered by the individual."33 Because of this 
ambiguity, it is difficult to specify differences among 
loneliness, anomie, and anomia. Both anomie and anomia 
are broad structural characteristics of society that can 
lead to isolation of an individual from society in general. 
and relational networks specifically. Loneliness, on the 
other hand, need mot be caused by the larger social structures, 
Or even by isolation per se, even though it can be precipi- 
tated by either.34 So loneliness is a distinct psychological 
phenomenon, even though it is naturally related to numerous 
affective, behavioral and social conditions. ‘ 
Many current explan&tions of loneliness rely heavily on 
attribution theory. Rubinstein, Shaver, and Peplau have 
identified three attributional dimensions: 
Locus of causality ("Am I to blame for my loneliness, 
or is it something in my environment?"), stability over 
time ("Is my loneliness transitory, or is it likely 
to be permanent?) ; and controllability (Is there any- 
thing I can do about being lonely, or is it out of 
my hands?") 35 
These types of attributions can help explain a paradox about 


hepatic: Some people are aroused by loneliness to constantly - 


Li 


seek out interpersonal intimacy and relationships, whereas 


? 


the motivations of others are suppressed. Fromm-Reichmann 
attempted to resolve this paradox, arguing chat “the moti- 
vational effects of loneliness depend upon "the degree of 

a person's dependence on others for his self-orientation, 
and that this Yepends in-turn on the particular vicissitudes 


of the developmental history." 36 


This view is similar to 
that of Shor and Sanville, who envision an eternal conflict 
between a Yesire for absolute union with another and ego- 


#.3/7 Certain people would be able 


centric independent of sel 

to balance these contrary desires whereas others would not. 
Attribution theory, however, interprets the paradox 

differently. When people attribute their loneliness to 

stable internal causes, they are more prone to become depressed 

and wi chara socially. Because they see their situation as 

hopeless and unlikely to change, they accept it as a burden 


they have to bear. They withdraw because being active cannot 


change things. Also, long periods of loneliness tend to 


38 


cause one to perceive more stable attributions of the condition. 
Others will attribute loneliness to suth origins as the imme- 
diate situation, in which case, these persons might-be moti- 


vated to find another situation and diminish their loneliness. 


The Causes of Loneliness 
The actual] causes of loneliness are numerous and difficult 


to specify. Peplau and Perlman argue that the causes of loneli- 


* 


ie 
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ness can be classified into two broad sets: ‘ precipitating. 
events and predisposing factors. Precipitating factors 
include change’ in schinved and mesteed social relations. 
Experiences that’ precipitate loneliness by affecting the 
ag / achieved level of social reJations are the breakup or end 
. of acpetakaonshities status changes, and "reduced satisfaction 
in the qualitative aspects of one or more relationships. "39 
Our desired level of relational intimacy can be affected by 
normative standards {e.g., peer pressure for dating relation- 
ships in high school) and stages of life cycle development. 
The factors Tketye te predispose the experience of loneliness 


are personal characteristics such as "shyness, low social 


risk-taking, lack of assertiveness, self-consciousness in 
’ 2 social situations ar a -". low self-esteem, unattractiveness, 


40 All of these.qualities can 


and social skill] deficits. 
impair one's ability to establish and maintain relationships. 
The relationship between incompetence and loneliness is implied 
strongly By: these types of deficiencies. But. to understand 

the origin and development of such deficiencies, it is necessary 
to consider two potentially compatible theories. Both psycho- 
analytic and eueiatepivchslegieal theories offer explanations 
for, the development .and impairment of interpersonal eqnnetance. 
. Psychoanalytic theory centers many of its assumptions in 
the realm of childhood development. In infancy, the child 


displays signs of attachment (e.g., dependence), even as early as 


13 


‘six months after birth. At this early stage, the infant's 


D ecand= 


well-being is dependent upon the mother's proximity. 
ing to Shor and Sanville, this stage of primary attachment 
is an experience of unconscious euphoria for the child. 

The infant, 1 Ft PEt occasions of primary gratification, 
glimpses a global state of paradise, free of pain or strain; 
he samples a blissfulness in both his elemental feeling of 


we this Gnitial 


self and his primordial sense. of hemes 
sense of euphoria is unconsciously remembered throughout life 
as a primary illusion. It is a primary illusion because we 
seek to return to the original ideal ‘state of bliss, but we 

can never leave the realm of the social once we have entered 
it. In short, humans crave the.conflicting goals of autonomy 
(1s@.4 self-contained bliss) and interdependence (i.e., social 
intimacy). The total achievement of either objective is 
necessarily elusive, and hence illusionary. 

The child's initial bliss is soon shattergd. "The infant, 
after early glimpses of absolute happiness, in the primary 
illusion, suffers inevitable fall from grace. Biological 
forces and surrounding resources cannot match perfectly. The 


43. Weiss also 


best of mothers will fail her baby at times." 
envisions a failing of: a primary illusion when "in adolescence, 
parents are relinquished as attachment figures. Then (eB. 
possible for individuals to scan pheir social worlds for 
attachment and see onrty unsatisfactory friendly acquaintances." 
To gratify the need felt for the loss of primary sl ie 
the infant is forced to reach out, adjust, and relate to the 


14 


environment. 


» TO compensate for the failing of the primary illusion, 


the child seeks to develop social skills. "New capacities 
and skills are acquired to bridge the basic faults; damaged 
trusting and ei fedoubec” According to Shor and Sanville 
there are three basic abilities that the child begins to 
develop; seahtit Gadi Gig aA Rees and identification. 
"The quality of intimacy experienced by each person at any 
state of life is a variable composite of these three 
processes . . «" (p. 38}. Identification, in its ideal 

form, "leads to constructive empathy . . . based on the 
capacity to imagine the whole texture of the other's Byker: 
ience" (p.40). Participation is a personal sense of “having 
the same experience psychologically and even physiologically 
in joint Ketivittes that makes shared involvement contribute 
to intimacy. . ." (p. 40). Communication involves the sharing 
of meanings with respected others so as to-enhance the sense 
of identification and participation. (p.41-42). All Ehvae. ue 
these skills clearly involve empathy and role-taking. Under 
this theory then, we all develop the interpersonal skills of 
empathy, role-taking, and communication to vicariously exper- 
“dence the fat imaey of others, since we have lost the total 
intimacy with and within ourselves. The primary illusion can 
be considered a first principle of motivation for the develop- 
ment of interpersonal skills. 


The development of interpersonal skills is not equivalent. 
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for all persons. Social-psychological theory can help to 
‘explain how divraranees in interpersonal competence occur. 
The developmental aspects of role-taking and empathic pro- 
cesses have received considerable attention in research and 
theory. *® Apparently, infants begin to mimic, then imitate, 
then "play at", thén fantasize, and finally itake the role of 
significant others in the family. This process takes place 
over the peri of time that the infant develops into early 
adolescence. The child learns to take the roles of family 
members to understand thetr gestures, language, and actions. 
The family atso takes an active stance in teaching the child 
these skills through reinforcement, reward, and association. 
“The attachment to family, especially the mother, grows 
. very strong. */ ‘In normal development the child evolves from 
an egocentric state into a state of being able to communicate 
with and to take the role of, others. This is the first stage 
of socialization. It is only through continual interaction 
that these skills are developed. Also, when the child begins 
to relinquish the parents as primary attachment figures, peers 
become important as Surrogate attachment figures. In childhood, 
the world of peers is the world of play, make-believe, imagina- 
tion, fanitaey: and thus, role-taking. Through the association 
with family and peers, the child begins to develop role-taking 
and eapathic abilities, which are the primary skills of inter- 


personal competence. 


When a developmental history goes awry, however, serious 


- 


damage can be done to the child's role-taking and empathic 
abilities. This damage can result from several aspects of a 
"bad" childhood. First, should the loss of an attachment 
figure occur due to death, divorce, negligence, abuse, etc., 
the child would lose the significant other that is so vital 
as a role model. Role models provide the human objective 
toward which infants learn: to aspire: 48 This aspiration, a 
remnant of the primary illusion, prompts the child to "model" 
him or herself after the signifjcant ethers. The loss of this 
significant other would remove an important source of role-. 
taking and empathic interaction. If the loss occurs early 
enough in infancy, the child's primary illusion would never 
be experienced to its fullest. The result would be a dimin-~ 


ished desire to identify, participate, and communicate. *9 


Second, just the verbal conflict, anger, and fighting 
involved in an unhealthy family atmosphere could frighten | 
the. child so as to cause a withdrawal within. a In an environ- 
ment where no one else is satisfying to talk’ to, the child 
might begin to PaTK to self, engaging in a continual self 
dialogue. 29 | 

Either process can result in prolonged or permanent 
egocentrism. Egocentrism entails either an inability or an 
unwillingness to empathize with any or take the role of other. 
The result would be interpersonal incompetence. 

To the extent that the child fails to dis- 


criminate those role attributes of the other 


which are relevantto the sort of message 


‘the child should, Lewad to the other, ... to 


that extent is the message likely to be ill- 


“adapted to the other’ s informational needs and 


hence, inadequately communicative. ”!. 


" Were this the case, the initiation, development, and mainte- 


nance of APOE SS I Fela (ouships might be very difficult to 
attain. °¢ Yet the jViusaen still remains, or at least some 
level of need for human intimacy. Thus, a desired level of 
intimacy exists. a2 _But due to impaired communicative skills 
and competence, the | achieved level of intimacy is likely to 

be unsatisfactory. | indeed, research has repeatedly demon- 
strated a close relationship between perceptions of bad 
childhood family relations and the experience of loneliness.°4 


Roundabout then, psychoanalytic and social-psychological 


theories have now brought us from birth, to illusion, to 
competence and Jiconbetence,, and Finally te the definition 
of loneliness. : 

The nhoness of attribution also affects the development 


of loneliness. The egocentric individual does not communicate 


well with others. Others are not prone to enjoy interaction 


55 
with such an individual, and thus are likely to avoid 
intimacy or even frequent interaction with this person. 
Numeroys studies have found that our opinions of ourselves are 


largely Be Pande lt upon our perceptions of other's pevcepetons 


' of ourselves: 56 Even -without astute anpathte or role-taking 


ability, it seems likely that the egocentric person will 


recognize this social rejection. To the extent that this 


Se 


re peerage emg 
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rejection and resulting isolation is continued, the indi- 


‘vidual is likely to attribute the situation to a self-trait. 


This attribution can be reflexive as well, since others 
tend to attribute the person's lack of sociability to a 


character trait. These outcomes are consistent with the 


-. findings that people underestimate the importance of situ- 


ational causes, that’poor relationship networks are asso- 


elated with internal stable attributions, and that "duration 


of loneliness is related to internality of attributions." a 


A cycle of loneliness is thus Siventhats The person be- 
comes vulnerable in the first place, because of childhood 
relational deficits or attachment loss. Then the person 
experiences cifficulty relating socially and intimately. 
Next, others begin to shun interaction with this individual. 
Finally, the person believes that s/he is simply fated to be 
lonely. A self-fwifilling prophesy is accepted withgut a 
struggle. | ' » 6 | 
Obviously, much of this conceptualization is purely.con- 
jectural. Only scant sdemarehe eeeete to support the thesis 
that impaired role-taking and empathic abilities lead to 
loneliness and/or the susceptibility to loneliness. Apparently 
the only research that has directly linked the constructs: ot 
interpersonal competence and loneliness has been conducted by 
Vello Sermat and Warren Jones. Although Sermat éntitles his 


research with "interpersonal competence," he is measuring 


only an aptitude for taking social risks. Accordingly, 


| 


i Ff 3. ge 
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this would entail only one eneetent the entire spectrum 
of communicative competence. The primary factors involved - 
appear to be empathy and role-taking, and not social risk- 
‘taking. Jones has studied competence as operationalized 
in conversational manners. These are probably tapping into 
communicative competence, and it is significant that one 
of his studies "indicated that lonely subjects reported 
being more self-focused and less empathic in various social 
situations."99 of | 

Other than these scant research efforts, little has been 
done that is directly relevant. Wood studied self-disclosure 
and loneliness, but collapsed disclosure into a form of | 
social risk-taking. 60 A study-in England conducted by the 
Women's Group on Public Welfare concluded that "(o)ne of the 
deepest causes of loneliness is the inability to communicate." ! 
But their study sheds no light on the processes and specific 
relationships involved... So prene is a general lack of empi- 
rical work on the possible relationships between interpersonal 
“pammunt envi ve competence and loneliness. In addition, little 


theor@ical effort has been applied to this area. 


x 


Research jagideations 

There is obviously a nad for additional’ research if we 
are to understand the complex relationships involved in role- 
taking, empathy, interpersonal cowieteiees and loneliness . 


The most obvious research implications of this essay are that © 
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of loneliness and self esteem. 


" An unhealthy family atmosphere is damaging to the self-concept 


of children in their formative years. Favorable cues may not 


individuals high in empathic and role-taking abilities 
will be significantly more interpersonally competent and 


significantly less lonely than individuals low in empathic 


and role-taking abilities. Several other relationships 


appear in the communication literature. 


Self Esteem and Assertiveness 

Several studies have found correlations between measures 
62 This is compatible with. 
the prediction that the developmental history of inter- 


personally incompetent individuals is likely to be disturbed. 


receive favorable responses. Creative and assertive behavior 


may be perceived by the family members as either unimportant 


or threatening to their traditional role set. As a result, 
the individual is not motivated to develop empathic and’ 
role-taking abilities. Later in life, when these skills are 
needed to facilitate communicative interaction, they are 


inadequate for the task. Réjection is perceived from the 


social environment and the self esteem suffers further 


setback. Without the aonetdence and certainty offered by 

strong ere assertive communicative behavior becomes 

too risky to the self-concept. Social risk-taking is * 
avoided with the effect of limiting the level of achieved . 


relationships. 63 


So 


Other testable relationships might be derived from 


Prisbell's construct of “feeling good," which is similar 
to self esteem and conceptually related to interpersonal 


intimacy, depth, and breadth of social- penetration. °4 


~ Communication Apprehension 

The finding that lonely individuals are unlikely to 
engage in social risk-taking implies a fear of public \ 
communication in addition to a general eieience Xe 
communicate socially. Nerviano and Gross studied the per- 
sonality traits of a population of alcoholics, and described 
those with high loneliness scores as "interpersonally in- 
hibited, . . . more suspicious, more apprehensive, 
and more tense. "65 Russell, et al., found that Loney: 
“students were also more likely to describe themselves as 
‘shy’ . . . and to rate themselves less ‘attractive' | "66 
It seems obvious, then that lonely individuals would be 
apprehensive about communicative encounters. Communication 
apprehension is "defined’as an individual's level] of fear 
or anxiety associated.with either real or anticipated com- 
munication with another person or persons (McCroskey,1977) "0" 
The origin of communication apprehension is believed to "lie 
primarily in a child's experiences during the formative 
years, "68 According to a review of the literature by 


Burgoon, unwillingness-to-communicate is related to anomia, 


anomie, introversion, and low self esteem.o9 Similar find- 
8. 70 


. ings are reported by McCroskey in 197 


we 


Communication Satisfaction 
Loneliness is commonly found to be correlated with 
"indices of anxiety, deppession, ieetd Ry; shyness and 
self-consciousness and inversely with self-esteem, assertive- 
ness, ere inclusion, affection, and ‘purpose-in-life." 7 
Consistent with these perspectives, the research by Russell, 
et al, found that "loneliness scale scores were aseoe tated 
with low self-ratings of ‘satisfaction’ . . . and being ‘happy' 
ule Similarly, “depressed lonely were found to be less 
satisfied than the nondepressed lonely with both the social 


and non-social aspects of life."73 


Since one of the major 
facets of social interaction is undoubtedly communicative 

in nature, lonely individuals are likely to be dissatisfied 
with their communicative transactions. "Satisfaction is 
typically conceived of as the affective response to the ful- 
fillment of expectation-type standards . . . and symbolizes 


74 


an enjoyable, fulfilling experience." Hecht reasons that 


interpersonal competence is related to satisfaction. This is 
based on "the assumption that communicators will generally be 


satisfied with effective interactions."/> 


‘And in a somewhat 
related construct, Bohart, et al., found that, skill training 
in warmth, empathy, genuiness and helping skills "leads to an 
increase in an individual's social comfort, or the degree to 


which he/she is perceived as being comfortable to be around."/© 


Further Implications 

A final implication for theory and research should be 
noted. Interpersonal competence and loneliness are easily 
conceived of as traits. Although I have suggested the 
possibility of trait-like proclivities to the conditions 
of competence, incompetence, and loneliness, they become 
clearly active only in relational contexts. If these states 
and traits do reflect certain correlates of communicative 
behavior, then it is important to know how these behaviors 
affect relational communication and development. Intuitively, 
I suspect that empathy, role-taking ability, competence, and 
even loneliness possess both general and particular character- 
TSGics. For example, individuals may be generally incompe- 
tent in communicative ability, yet extremely competent in . 
particular relationships. Further research is necessary to 
discover if these states and traits do reflect general and 
relational characteristics. 
; Some of these relationships have already been studied, 
but not within a theoretical framework of interpersonal com- 
petence. Any lack of study is no longer due to a lack of 
measurement instruments. A number of scales exist to measure 


\ 
7 78 interpersonal competence, 79 and 


role-taking, empathy, 
loneliness. °"In short, the resources for testing the ideas 
presented in this A hep are readily available. 

The pedagogical importance of understanding. the relation- 


ship between loneliness and other communication constructs is 


22 


seen in the implications of various recent research findings. 


According to one national poll, 26% of the people surveyed 


“stated they had recently been lonely.8! More salient is the 


finding that loneliness is a more significant problem among 


young people, especially college students, than among the 


aged. 8 Although I do not mean to imply a relationship, it 


is significant to note the conclusion of Tortoriello and 
Phelps in 1975. They eonetuded that traditional college 
courses in interpersonal communication are afoarently in- 
effective at teaching actual interpersonal skills.°3 A better 


understanding of interpersonal competence could help to 


improve this condition. And just possibly, a curriculum 


that teaches interpersonal skills effectively will help to 


prevent the significance of loneliness among the youth and 


the college population. 
Ne 
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